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nature on which the economist and politician must
reckon, as the engineer must reckon on the law
of gravitation. But in a stricter sense a "law" is
in bonumj not in malum^ beneficial, not hurtful. Were
men universally unselfish the world would be better,
not worse; hence the so-called law of selfishness
is more honoured in the breach than in the observ-
ance, and the greatest benefactors of humanity
are those who have risen superior to, and, so to
say, transgressed that law. Similarly, the law ac-
cording to which the mind is stirred to action and
criticism only under the influence of some bias is
no true law, but only a more or less universal
limitation; Christianity itself, and every fruitful
revolution in the spiritual order, owes its birth to
the fact that some man or other has over-ridden
this limit, has put truth in the first place and stripped
himself naked of every biassing affection.

What lends plausibility to the other view, and
raises a difficulty against the plain unsophisticated
judgment of conscience in the matter, is the fal-
lacious interpretation to which the maxim "Truth
for its own sake" is exposed. No one, however
political-minded, would have the hardihood to assail
the principle: "Right for Right's sake/' to question
the absolute unconditional claims of the imperative
of conscience. Yet though "Truth for Truth's
sake" is hardly more than verbally, or at most
modally, distinct from that principle, being simply
its application to the affairs of the mind where
Right is called Truth, it admits of a misunder-
standing. For the term "sake" implies an end,
a good, a motive of the will "Right" is more